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It has been said that the chief thing that dis- 
tinguishes man from the animal is the ability to blush 
possessed by the former. Perhaps the male of our 
race is even losing this distinguishing feature and the 
suffusion of blood to the cheek has become almost 
solely the attribute of the other sex. But there is 
another faculty that differentiates us from the brute 
creation and that is reason, and it is this subject of 
reasoning that is the theme of my paper to-day. 
It might be called “The value of thought in 
veterinary practice and affairs,” but I want to put 
in a plea for a further extension of thought. 

Some of you may be asking why I am here reading 
a paper before you to-day. Our worthy President, 
Captain Frank Hopkin, is an old friend of mine and 
I had the privilege and advantage of serving a 
pupilage under his father. Some time ago he asked 
me if I would oblige with something during his term 
of office, and I willingly consented, and should have 
appeared before you in April last, but at the time I 
was becoming yellower and yellower, and had to cry 
off and go to Harrogate to recover from an attack 
of simple catarrhal jaundice. 

My plea in this paper is for thought, and plenty of 
it, in veterinary practice and affairs. Thought is 
deeper than all speech and the ground cultivated by it 
must yield better produce than that passed over 
mechanically, unthinkingly, automatically. and as 
a matter of routine. Dull monotonous routine is the 
arch enemy of all progressive thought. The action 
that is more the outcome of habit than anything else 
will never lead us beyond a certain distance, which 
is often unsatisfactory and faulty. The way to the 
achievement of a result undertaken in a certain 
manner because it has always been carried out in this 
one-and-the-same fashion, may be indirect and round 
about, not nearly the best, and occasion much un- 
necessary effort. Thought tends ever to improvement 
in action and methods of procedure. Well-directed 
thinking may even effect betterment in the tools and 
instruments used in action. If we do a certain thing 
in a machine-like manner any deficiency in our 
method of doing it will not be apparent to us. The 
defect must be thought out and sought out. A book 
supplies us with reading material, but just to read it 
without thinking about what we have read is, as one 








writer has put it, “Simply insulting the author.” 
A volume or article on a subject in which we are 
interested, if intelligently and thoughtfully perused, 
will always do us good. It may open the mind’s eye 
to a new vista and throw a beam of light on a dark 
place. In the days of our youth we often think about 
puzzling cases we meet with in practice. Do we 
always meditate as much about our material and 
what we have been doing in connection with it as we 
get older? I fear there is a leaning with advancing 
years towards a spirit of fatalism as regards much of 
our work and yet if we are to keep fresh and do our 
best, effort, alertness of mind and hope must ever be 
our special attributes and companions. Earnest 
thought will be the tree from which such fruit will 
arise. 

With the real scientist many-sidedness of mind 
must ever be in evidence. We must not lose in- 
tellectual elasticity as we advance in years if we are 
to be truly progressive. “ Walk with the boys as 
long as ever you can,” is a good motto. A change of 
field of observation is useful in keeping the mind 
flexible and the hand supple. “There is nobody 
under 30 so dead but his heart will stir a little at 
sight of a gipsies’ camp. Youth will now and again 
find a brave word to say in dispraise of riches, and 
throw up a situation to go strolling with a knapsack. 
To hold the same views at 40 as we held at 20 is to 
have been stupified for a score of years and take rank 
not as a prophet but as an unteachable brat, well 
birched and none the wiser.” 

Thought to be beneficial ‘to oneself and the other 
man need not be exercised on plain and obvious 
facts and must not reason falsely. As we travel 
along in years and come near to the period when we 
count how many more times we may expect “to 
hear the cuckoo and see the trees beginning to bud,” 
we ought to gain in wisdom and sometimes pause 
and consider what improvements in practice we have 
effected as compared with former days. By consulting 
and conferring with our fellows we may learn that 
some of our cherished notions are wrong or we may 
joyfully and correctly maintain that we have added 
to the sum of veterinary knowledge. 


A few instances of light kindled and kept gleaming 
by thought may now be given. That good old 
thinker, the late William Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., was 
always using his mental electric torch. We all know 
how he came to the conclusion that many of the 
so-called cases of radial paralysis are due to fracture 
of the first rib and many of us can testify to the 
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truth of his verdict. The prime factors in distinguish- 
ing between laryngitis and pharyngitis were quickly 
and truthfully stated by him to be difficulty in 
breathing in the former and difficulty in swallowing 
in the latter case. 

A colleague recently told me an interesting story 
concerning him as an examiner, when doubtless he was 
testing the final-year men as to their capacity for 
thought. His question was, “ You have a troop of 
horses coming to a river which they have to cross by 
swimming ; three or four of them have been tubed 
for roaring or other defect: How are you going to get 
them across the water?’’ Many men failed to satisfy 
him. Presently one came along who said he would 
put corks in the tracheotomy tubes before attempting 
to swim the animals across. Hunting said, “ Yes, 
of course, that is the answer; but, would you believe 
it, there have been several men before me to-day 
who have mentally drowned dozens of horses ?”’ 

Why do examiners of horses as to soundness (and, 
as far as [ have noticed, almost exclusively London 
taught men and those practising in the Midlands and 
South) pinch a horse’s back during the examination ? 
Is it not good practice? Doesn't it give us a fair 
idea as to the health and flexibility of the vertebra; 
and is it not one safeguard against the passing of a 
shiverer ? It may be argued that some horses that 
are sound will not flex their backs when pinched, 
but this is no argument against testing them in this 
way. Anyway, I think it must have been a 
thoughtful man that initiated the act. 

Take the operation of castrating a colt standing. 
A thinking man, and I am with him, says, ‘‘ The near 
testicle should be selected first, contrary to the 
custom of many experienced veterinarians, because 
this plan yields fewer narrow escapes from personal 
injury. Horses are more likely to kick while the 
second testicle is being removed than the first, 
because they are now on their guard expecting a 
repetition of what has just occurred, and as they 
usually kick with the leg on the side injured, the 
danger is very materially lessened.” 

Granting that one severs the spermatic cord as 
high up as possible, that man is thinking too (and I 
believe it was Mr. G. Gibson, M.R.C.V.S., of Oakham) 
who suggests that after splashing dilute creolin or 
Jeyes’ fluid on the operation wounds the operator 
shall give a good pump-handle lift or two to the 
colt’s tail. Scirrhous cords will be at a discount if 
the procedure is adopted. It is strange how one 
man sees the light through thought and yet the same 
man may go astray in another direction. A good 
thinker that I have quoted. writing of castrating the 
cat, says it is “a screeching, scratching, fighting 
affair like surgery in a menagerie.” Well, with a 
well-fitting, ventilated leather hood over the cat’s 
head it is a very tame affair, and chloroform or A.C.E. 
mixture given in the hood or beforehand makes the 
operation simple in the extreme. 

Without Schmidt of Kolding’s thought we should 
probably have all gone on using chloral, whisky or 
ammonium carbonate in milk fever cases until the 





crack of doom and steadily lost an annual 40 or 50 
per cent. of our cases. Now our losses amount to 
about 15 per cent. I am proud of the fact that as 
translator of Schmidt’s article I put his views before 
the British veterinarian, and, as you will remember. 
Mr. Penhale, M.R.C.V.S., and the late Henry 
Thompson, M.R.C.V.S., of Aspatria, were the first 
in these Isles to adopt the treatment and comment 
favourably on it. You all know the benefit that has 
accrued to the agricultural community since the 
method was adopted, and if this was the only instance, 
thought would be justified in its exercise. 

The discharge from a fistulous opening indicates 
that there is some dead or dying tissue or foreign 
body at the bottom of the tract. The destruction of 
the walls of the fistula is not the object of treatment, 
but the removal of the underlying cause that produces 
the discharge. Where the dead or dying tissue or 
foreign body is removed the fistulous tract heals up. 
Quite recently I read a thoughtful paper on “ Pro- 
lapsus uteri in the Mare,” by W. T. Hewetson, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Brampton, near Carlisle. Having 
had several unsuccessful cases of this nature I noticed 
that Mr. Hewetson’s remarks on treatment advocated 
a procedure which to me was new and seemed 
eminently rational. Where a mare's womb is out 
the author cleanses it and returns it and puts in about 
three gallons of antisepticised water. It is important 
that the water be not too hot. New milk warm is 
about the right heat. The mare is led to a steepish 
incline, stood with her head downhill, and the womb 
filled with about three bucketsful of water to which 
Jeyes’ fluid is added in the proportion of a dessert- 
spoonful to each bucket of water. Mr. Hewetson 
rightly observes that a too strong solution of anti- 
septic irritates the womb and is harmful. After 
filling the womb by means of 4 feet of hose piping 
and a funnel the mare is walked down the hill and the 
weight of water undoubtedly helps the womb to 
return to its normal position. When this has 
occurred there appears to be no necessity for the after 
application of a truss or clamp. Practitioners who 
work in hilly districts may usefully bear this pro- 
cedure in mind. In one out of three successful cases 
Mr. Hewetson filled the womb three times and had 
the mare walked down the hill three times. Those 
interested may read his article in the Veterinary 
Journal, for September, 1921. 


A long experience and a multiplicity of cases often 
furnish food for the exercise of thought. The text- 
books tell us that Pachymeningitis ossificans is due 
to a gradual inflammatory process of the dura mater, 
in which this tissue becomes filled with numerous 
irregular or massed collections of tolerably firm bony 
scales situated on the ventral surface of the tissues, 
particularly in the cervical and lumbar regions of 
the cord. This is the only pathological condition in 
the dog in which he is said to carry his hind quarters 
in the air and balance his body on the anterior limbs. 
For long, I believed this to be true, but last year I 
had two dogs injured at different times by motor 
cars and each of them assumed this attitude for over 
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a week. They were both young dogs and both of 
them recovered. I attributed the action to con- 
cussion of the spine, and certainly treatment of the 
backbone by spine stretching and cold and_ hot 
streams of water and internal medication cured them, 
and I feel certain there was no ossification of the 
spine. 

The practitioner who treats a number of cases of 
ascites in the dog must think at times that his method 
of tackling this condition might be improved. We 
can all get rid of the superfluous fluid, but to prevent 
the formation of it seems to me to be the point upon 
which effort should be concentrated. Why not open 
up the dog’s abdomen and swab the peritoneal 
surfaces with sterilised liquid paraffin as is done in 
the human subject ? 

After the treatment of a cow for milk fever by 
Schmidt's method she may remain down after the lapse 
of 48 hours. Ought we to simply continue blowing 
up the udder with air? Is there nothing else that 
thought can summon to our aid? There is, as you 
all know, no animal that complains so much as a cow 
about long lying and no creature that is so perverse 
about attempting to rise if sore or stiff. A sharp 
counter-irritant to the lumbar region and _ blistering 
the hocks with cantharides ointment will frequently 
make her get up and ward off one of the unfavourable 
sequel of milk fever. 

The uses of the controversialist are seldom estimated 
at their true value. He usually has a passion for 
appearing in print. Not a few men say, “Is that 
chap writing again? He’s always airing his views.” 
Well, personally, I like this fellow. I confess to a 
weakness for seeing a good scrap in print just as I 
delight to hear two good counsel on opposite sides 
in a Law Court. Controversy awakens thought and 
good health to the controversialist, say I. If he 
takes for his motto, “ Je defends le cété faible” (I 
defend the weak side), I am with him every time. 

The good arguer and debater, however, to be 
interesting, must be wily, wise and skilled in intellec- 
tual thrust and parry if he is to be instructive and 
make a good fight. He ought not to call attention to 
the supposed delinquencies of the profession and yet 
bother to chloroform parrots and monkeys in the 
open. A glass bell jar would save him a_ lot of 
trouble. It is so easy to control and see the actions 
of the patient and the anesthetic if such procedure 
is adopted. 

How many of us have ever considered why sutures 
tear out? Doubtless the favourite reply will be, 
“Oh! it’s because the suture material isn’t aseptic.” 
I venture to suggest that this is not the most frequent 
reason. In the great majority of cases it is due to 
pressure necrosis. The sutures have become too 
tight. 

What can the thoughtful man say in favour of 
vastrating a colt in the recumbent position ? The late 
William Shipley, F.R.C.V.S., of Yarmouth, once 
remarked to me, “ You can see whether your colt 
has got a hernia if you have him down and look into 
the operation wounds before you let him up, and thus 
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you can guard against descent of the bowels.”’ 
Personally, if I was a colt owner I would have all my 
colts cast for castration. The hernia that isn’t 
scrotal cannot be seen or felt in the standing position, 
and I know of more than one colt that has been lost 
simply because it was done sianding. The bowels 
have come down on one or both sides. Think about 
it. 

We have all heard of Villate’s solution. Most of 
us know the composition of it. Wallis Hoare gives it 
as, liquor plumbi subacet. fort. Zii., zinc. sulph. 3i., 
cupri sulph. 3i., aceti Zviii. Dollar gives it as the 
same, except that the vinegar is 12 ounces instead of 
8. Whichever strength is used, a thoughtful French- 
man, Monsieur Paul Dieudonne, says, “ The sulphate 
in Villate’s solution, far from aiding the effect of the 
remedy, is harmful, because irritant, and there is 
every advantage in only using the solution after it 
has been decanted. Inject the quittor at least four 
times daily.” This has given me exceptionally good 
results. I commend it to you. Possibly few of us 
have thought about the harmful action of the 
sulphate. 

The thoughtful veterinary surgeon will see the 
reason why he should be not only a man busy in 
earning his living but an educative force among the 
animal owners with whom he comes in contact. 
The advice and teaching of the sanitarian seem to 
me amongst the most pressing and important needs 
of the present time. The full benefit from instruction 
can only be derived by the individual when he is in 
a position and state to see why certain things are good 
and beneficial from a hygienie or health point of view. 
In the case of animal welfare the human soil in which 
the veterinary surgeon has to sow the seeds which will 
produce betterment is often stony or sterile. Real 
education among the rank and file is still in a poor 
way, but we should never despair. We are con- 
stantly going into stables where dirt, cobwebs and 
ancient grooming utensils abound and inio many 
cowsheds where the elementary rules of hygiene are 
never practised, because absolutely unknown. 

In recent years there haw been great improvement 
in many cowhouses, but more hygienic soul still needs 
putiing into the body of the cow-owner and cow- 
attendant. The importance of the veterinary surgeon 
as an educative force is not limited to routine practice 
and the treatment of animal disease. He should take 
a broader outlook and concern himself with animal 
welfare and production in all its varied phases and 
conditions. A good knowledge of pathology is very 
necessary to the veterinarian, but if there is one thing 
more than another that its lessons should brand on his 
memory it is that in very many cases prevention is 
better than cure. The teachings of pathology, besides 
painting glad and joyous signs over a number of 
therapeutic doorways, also point the way to the 
abandonment of hope from therapeutics for all 
animals that enter a certain gateway. If we can 
check the occurrence of fell diseases by hygienic 
measures we shall be doing our duty a hundred times 
better, benefitting the country and stockowner 
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proportionately, than by bolstering up animals with 
two feet in the grave. The minor ailments of an 
animal that lives are worth more to the veterinary 
surgeon than the serious diseases of a creature beyond 
cure. 

Turning to another side of the picture, what a field 
there is for enlightenment of the people concerning 
us. What a vast amount of ignorance prevails among 
the general public and among civic, town, county 
and urban authorities as to our status and work. I[ 
have frequently been asked whether the R.S.P.C.A. 
man is a veterinary surgeon? Children and youths 
have questioned me on the point. The hidden logic 
in the query is apparent even to a child, and who can 
wonder at it? What would be thought in a law 
court about the evidence of an uninformed layman on 
a legal point or the construction of a will? Would 
a quack’s evidence be accepted in a human medical 
case? In an engineering enquiry, would the 
evidence of a tripe dresser be valuable as to the 
proper construction of a railway bridge? It all 
seems wrong to me; but we are constantly seeing 
examples of this sort of thing in a domain of which 
we have special knowledge. I notice in the Cruelty 
to Animals Bill, introduced into the House of Lords 
on March 7th, that repeated reference is made as to 
the presence of an inspector during experiments on 


animals. If by an inspector is meant one of the 
uniformed R.S.P.C.A. men, one wonders what 
The 


standing he can possibly take in the matter. 
Bill is very exact as to how experiments shall be 
conducted and performed, but the only special 
qualification mentioned for the inspector is a reputa- 
tion for humaneness. It seems to assume that most 
scientific men are demons in disguise and none of 
them have any reputation for humaneness. On 
what will the reputation for humaneness of the 
inspector be based? At the present time our pro- 
fession seems to be being made the butt of politicians 
in order to prevent the old horse traffic. 

Ignorance as to how we originate, what we are, 
and what we do is not confined to the uneducated 
public ; indeed, among some of these it may be that 
our aims and desires are best known. 

Members of Parliament, teachers, preachers and 
pressmen frequently misinterpret and misunderstand 
us. How often is the Royal Veterinary College 
mistaken for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons? 
We have brothers in distress in the ranks of the 
dentists, and the ignorance of the public as to dental 
qualifications is lamentable. Many people never 
consider whether a man is an L.D.S. or not before 
going to him te have their teeth attended to. 

The suggestion that a popular lecture should be 
given once a year under the auspices of the N.V.M.A. 
is a good one. It will help in a small degree to put 
us right with the press and the public. but some 
definite and well directed propaganda work is also 
necessary to enable us to cultivate and reap fully 
in our legitimate and proper field which is that of the 
care and treatment of all animals. and the giving 
of advice regarding them in health and disease. 





I could write much here about the indifferent 
encouragement of scientific research into animal 
diseases in this country and the inadequate reward 
for its successful and valuable achievements, but it will 
be noted by the observer that this land is suffering 
now from its neglect and will continue to be punished 
until it looks at the matter in a broad-minded, liberal, 
and discerning way. 

It is gratifying to note that scientific thought has 
lately been directed to the question of research into 
the diseases of animals. At last, influential men seem 
to have been well advised as to who can put the nation 
on the right track in this connection and the best 
witnesses seem to have been chosen to give evidence 
before an Advisory Committee on Research into 
Diseases of Animals. Thus we have Sheather, 
Hobday, Linton, Wm. Brown, Adami, Blenkinsop, 
Prentice, Bullock. Robt. Craig, Daniel Hall, Stewart 
Stockman and Professors Edwards, Bullock, Nuttall, 
Craig, and others, all stating their views on the 
matter to the Advisory Committee. 

The value of cattle, sheep and pigs in the United 
Kingdom at present is over £450,000,000, and the 
annual value of cattle, sheep and pigs exported about 
43 millions. In Scotland alone the yearly loss from 
animal diseases has been put at well over £1,000,000, 
and in England and Wales it is estimated to be four 
or five times as much. 

In the report of the Advisory Committee, it is 
stated that the five Veterinary Colleges have received 
in the year 1920-1921, a State subsidy of £3,693 for 
research purposes, and I think we shall all concur 
with the statement in the report that “ having regard 
to the position held by this country in the stock 
breeding world such a condition of affairs constitutes 
a national disgrace. Still more is this so in view of 
the significance of veterinary research to science 
generally and medical research in particular.” We 
know of the hazy state of knowledge with regard to 
louping ill, braxy, scrapie in sheep and dysentery in 
lambs, navel ill, scour, and sterility in all animals— 
and there are many other problems of animal disease 
calling aloud for solution. It is solely by the deepest 
and acutest thought and labour of research workers 
that these maladies can be successfully elucidated 
and combated, and one marvels that the matter has 
not been thoroughly taken up decades ago. 

It will only be a matter of delayed justice that the 
greatest measure of support financially, materially 
and morally, shall be given to the veterinary colleges 
in any plans made for the future. For long years these 
institutions have maintained a_ single handed, 
courageous, unsupported and unequal struggle in 
the investigation and elucidation of animal diseases, 
and their claims for the utmost consideration are 
incontestable and undeniable. 

Just a few words more andI have done. We ought 
all to read our own literature. Those of us who can 
read languages besides our own can gain fresh thought 
and knowledge from a perusal of foreign books and 
literature—France, Switzerland, Spain, Italy and 
Germany have all good veterinary periodicals. They 
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perhaps go deeper into the problems of the contagious 
and infectious diseases than we do here, and the 
reason, I think, is that with most of them the State 
authorities have been discerning enough to support, 
encourage and reward research for a number of 
years. 

Those of us who cannot read any foreign language 
but only our own will greatly benefit by perusal of 
the many good American periodicals. They are 
interesting and informative and _ usually live 
productions. 

Now, gentlemen, I have finished, and I hope I 
have touched on a number of the things that confront 
us in the world of veterinary thought and I trust that 
my paper has been like the lady’s ideal dress, namely, 
“Jong enough to cover the subject and short enough 
to be attractive.” 

DIscussION, 


Mr. E. H. CursisHtey: I do not know that Mr. 
Mayall’s very interesting paper is particularly easy 
to discuss, but certainly he has given us something 
to think about. At the same time if he means to 
infer that veterinary surgeons do not think I do not 
agree with him. I think they think hard. If, on the 
other hand, they could be prepared to consider their 
own unworthiness a little bit and turn their thoughts 
to scientific matters and to the study of scientific 
methods both in medicine and surgery and make 
themselves as valuable as they possibly can to their 
clients, I think the clients then would be quite willing 
to support them and to do as much for them as could 
be expected under the circumstances. At any rate, 
there is a field for thought, and we cannot possibly 


_ lose anything by careful study of the little questions 


that arise, and by the consideration of them in our 
daily work. 

Mr, W. Ackroyp: Mr. Mayall can be congratulated 
upon his excellent paper. The disease in dogs, 
canine typhus, is one of those exasperating things 
which must be a great annoyance to us all, but we 
look in vain for guidance. The general practitioner 
has not a great deal of time for investigations and 
experiments ; he cannot spare the time to make a 
fair enquiry into the methods which those investiga- 
tions might suggest. We are limited to a very great 
extent, as we cannot carry on indefinitely with a 
chronic invalid. That is one of the things which 
prevents the general practitioner striking out in the 
way of equipment, or in the experimenting of new 
ideas. I have to thank Mr. Mayall for his suggestions, 
and for the entertaining way in which he has put 
them before us. 

Mr. J. Hatt: I should like to add my appreciation 
of Mr. Mayall’s paper. It has been very interesting, 
if I may say so, jokingly interesting. I do think that 
the subject of his paper is one that cannot fail to appeal 
to each and every one of us, especially the word 

“thought.” I should like to say just a word with 
regard to his sorrow, insofar as he has expressed it, 
at the inadequate appreciation of the profession by the 
public. I should like to ask, is the position of our 
profession in the estimation of the public in that 
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sense the position that we are desirous it should be ? 
I say that in one or two particulars it is not. 

In the case of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease what happens? The case is} reported ; 
directly it gets into official hands all the members of 
the profession must stand aside, are not permitted 
to see the case, not permitted to watch its develop- 
ments and what takes place. When the official 
members of our profession take the operating hand, 
they see that the pole-axe is very effectively used. I 
do say this, that we as a profession ought not to 
sanction such a method of dealing with an outbreak 
of infectious disease. I should like to put that point 
very strongly. It is against us collectively, and we 
cannot possibly take a place in the estimation of the 
public so long as we practise methods of that kind. 
I do not think I need detain you further, but I must 
say I appreciate the very useful paper which Mr. 
Mayall has given to us. 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. BrirrLeBank: May I venture to 
add my meed of praise and thanks to Mr. Mayall for 
a very excellent epitome of reasons for thought. I 
only get up to congratulate him for the manner in 
which he put many of the thoughts which we have 
asked ourselves in years gone by, in a very exact 
manner. Mr. Mayall, I am sure, could have gone on 
for an unlimited time, but there is no doubt about 
this, if what Mr. Mayall has offered us this afternoon 
can stimulate thought, it will have attained a very 
useful purpose. The hundred and one questions 
which arise are all very important, but Mr. Mayall 
might well have added another question, the reason 
why veterinary surgeons should not collaborate with 
one another a great deal more, so that they may be 
able to get some answers to their thoughts. Here we 
are, as a profession, meeting quarterly, piously offering 
up all sorts of opinions about professional loyalty, 
the desire for scientific progress and so on, and we 
wander back glad to have met many of our fellows, to 
forget that we have undertaken in entering the 
profession some sort of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of professional honesty and _ professional 
courtesy to others. It can be said of the veterinary 
profession that as long as I can remember it has been 
calling out for something which it has never seemed 
able to attain, but I am certain of this, that if a 
profession like ours were able to reason on their 
enormous strength, if they gave thought to the value 
of combination, it is only by a well conceived, a more 
liberal aspect to the general trend of our own 
individual thoughts, that the future of the profession 
is to be ensured. The veterinary profession is a small 
one, but it is an important one. Professional com- 
bination is, I say, in the very forefront of it all, and 1 
simply suggest we should ask the question why is it 
difficult to get this combination through the whole 
of our professional work. I thank Mr. Mayall very 
much for his interesting paper, one full of material 
for serious thought. 

THE Repty. 


Mr. G. Mayati: I am a little bit disappointed at 
the discussion. I thought I had made my paper 
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broad enough. Mr. Curbishley seems to think I was 
driving at the fact that no veterinary surgeon ever 
does think, but that was not my intention. I simply 
wanied them, if they did think, to extend their 
thoughts further. Mr. Ackroyd’s remarks I thought 
were very agreeable and I think he is like me—he is 
not quite saiisfied with a good many of the things 
that we do, he wants to enquire and ask why we do 
them. Of course, some of the things that he suggests 
can only be settled by research, and it is the lack of 
research in this couniry which has kept a good many 
of us in the background. Mr. Hall spoke of the 
public opinion of us being based on the aititude that 
we are forced to take up in contagious disease. A 
good dea! of this is due, in country places, to the fact 
that there is no Veterinary Officer of Health. The 
pole-axe business, of course, is a very big argument. 
From a scientific point of view it is certainly not 
satisfactory ; other countries treat foot-and-mouth, 
and they are always experimenting to see what 
therapeutic measures they can use to cure the disease, 
but [ think it will be a long time before we attempt 
the therapeutic measures alone and discontinue to use 
the pole-axe. I am afraid that the pole-axe will 
remain for some time yet, or else the humane killer. 
I was very gratified with Colonel Brittlebank’s kind 
words. We are a small body of men, but, as he says, 
we are very valuable to the country. 


Principles of Treatment in Tuberculosis. 





In the course of the most recent of a series of articles 
dealing with tuberculosis, Dr. C. W. Saleeby writes 
in the Manchester Guardian ‘Tf it be true that 
tuberculosis in ourselves is a disease due to malnu- 
triiion and lowered resistance to infection, and that 
good nutrition, dependent on sunlight, open air, and 
enough fresh food, causes us to bear a charmed life 
amidst perpetual attacks by the infeciive agent- 
ought not similar principles to apply to our cattle ? 
Surely tuberculosis must be a disease of darkness 
amongst them as amongst us; and surely a more 
excellent way than to pasteurise our milk, or to 
detect and kill tuberculous cattle, would be to apply 
the principles of hygiene and good nutrition to them 
as to ourselves. ; 

Tuberculosis is being not only studied and fought, 
but rapidly conquered in North America, where I 
am now seeking to learn, and to teach, the fundamental 
principles of national and racial health. The results 
of inquiry along a certain line have just been pub- 
lished by Dr. J. A. Kiernan, of the United States 
Department of Agriculiure, and ihey amount to 
this: That in North America tuberculosis afflicts 
cattle Just in proportion to the degree in which they 
live in the dark and under cover. The stabling of 
cattle is the danger to them. ‘ Range cattle’ are 
almost free from the disease. Where cattle are 
crowded, stabled, darkened, as in New York State, 
there may be 26 per cent. or more of tuberculosis 
amongst them, whereas ‘in the North-western States 
of the Union, where the winters are severe, few areas 
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have more than 3 per cent. tuberculous cattle.’ This 
continent-wide survey of the facts is in strict con- 
formity with everything that we are coming to learn 
and teach about tuberculosis in mankind; and it is 
in precise agreement with the physiological researches 
of our own great student, Professor Leonard Hill, 
F.R.S., Director of the Department of Applied 
Physiology under the Medical Research Council. 
It is also in conformity with the answer returned to 
me when on a visit of study to Switzerland some 
time ago. I expressed astonishment that tuber- 
culosis should exist among cattle in a country so 
favoured with sunlight, air, and fresh food; ‘ but,’ 
my medical informant replied, ‘our farmers shut 
their cattle in the dark deliberately, believing that 
thus their milk is improved.’ 

It is my hope that veterinary students will follow 
up this matter from their standpoint, and that 
Professor Leonard Hill may think it worth while 
to extend his observations to cattle in view of this 
North American evidence.” 





The Osteopath Exolains. 


By M.D. (Lond.). 


The following is abstracted from article appearing in the November 
issue of Health. 

Most of us remember the sporadic raid, well adver- 
tised and well reported, recently made upon this 
country by American exponents of the new cult, 
osteopathy. 

If one reads the signs rightly, this raid is but the 
beginning of matters. 

Like most pseudo-medical sciences, osteopathy 
claims to have been originated by a medical man. 
Also, in common with its cousins, it assumes that 
Everyman’s hody contains all the elements necessary 
for health. When he is ill, 1t is not that any of these 
“elements ”’ are actually missing, but simply that one 
or other part of the body is locally deprived of them. 
The osteopath, as the practitioner of this cult 1s named, 
claims that the “elements ”’ are distributed by the 
circulatory blood. Therefore, when the circulation 
is normal, the elements are properly distributed and 
the person is perfectly healthy. If the circulation 
to any part is impeded, then ill-health results. 

Now in a very crude way all this is perfectly true. 
If any organ is deprived of its blood supply, it very 
soon ceases to function and sickness in some form or 
other natarally results. Thus far the osteopath’s 
theory may stand. Reverse the application, however, 
and the absurdity is obvious. 

Because we find that some part of the body is not 
working properly, is painful, is weakened or suffers 
from any of the classical manifestations of disease, 
have we any right to assume that the cause is a 
deficiency or abnormality of its tlood supply ? Most 
emphatically, we have not. 

A deficient circulation might be the root of the 
matter, but there are one thousand and one other 
possible causes—bacterial infection, cancer, errors 
of diet, poisons, bad habits, senility, and the rest. 
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Yet our osteopath coolly informs us that impair- 
ment of the circulation is to be considered as the 
cause of the disease ; that the bulk of modern medical 
knowledge is redundant, because, whatever the 
trouble, the osteopath has only to discover the 
“lesion” (as he calls the supposed break in the 
circulation), remove it, and our troubles will disappear. 
Such an assumption is fraught with the greatest 
danger to a patient suffering from serious organic 
disease. 

The percentage of maladies which arise directly 
from a disordered blood supply is ridiculously small. 


THE OstTreopatuic ‘“ LEston.”’ 


But let him explain further. What is it which 
breaks the circulation? What sort of a thing is the 
osteopathic * lesion,’ which by holding up the blood 
supply sets our troubles going ? 

Apparently “the lesion” consists of ‘ certain 
abnormalities of bones, joints and ligaments which 
result in pressure upon blood vessels near by.” For 
the limbs this sounds plausible enough. There the 
arteries are pressed upon without difficulty, and we 
all know the result of wearing too tight a garter. 
But what of the internal organs? Our osteopath 
answers without hesitation that for these the lesion 
must lie “somewhere along the spine.” 

He implies that a disease of the kidney must arise 
from a “lesion ’’ hampering its blood supply “‘ some- 
where along the spine.” 

Unfortunately the kidney is liable to many totally 
different diseases (tuberculosis, malignant growth, 
stone, etc., ete.,) but it has only one blood supply, 
the single renal artery. Therefore as a cause for all 
these various troubles the osteopath claims the same 
identical ‘lesion’! No reasoning person can justi- 
fiably accept a theory so crude. Even supposing 
cure could be effected by giving the kidney a freer 
circulation, it is open to the gravest doubts whether 
any manipulation of the spine could cure such a 
“lesion ’’ in any degree whatever. 

In any case, let us ask the osteopath what. when 
he manipulates, he is really seeking to do. 

He says that he is “correcting displacements of 
the bony surfaces, relaxing the muscular spasm, and 
removing points of tenderness.” This is vague 
enough for any purpose. No wonder a credulous 


public is enthralled ! 


Displacement, Spasm and Tenderness are three 
magic words. 

But how many sick people have any displacement 
in their spine? Not one in ten thousand. How 
many have muscular spasm ? A few more, certainly, 
but they are remarkably rare. As for tenderness. 
sufferers are common. Among them lies the secret 
of the osteopath’s “success.” Sometimes he does 
cure them. Why ? 

Because one of the commonest signs of unfitness 
and “‘nerves’”’ is a vague aching along the spine, a 
disinclination to stand properly erect and a general 
slackness of carriage. Whether we adopt it or not, 
most of us know the simple cure—rest and massage 
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followed by healthy exercise. These natural reme- 
dies will in many cases suffice, but only when there is 
no true organic disease. 

Every praciiiioner knows that backache can quite 
well be the result of such serious and diverse com- 
plaints as tuberculosis of the spine, stone in the 
kidney, displacement of the uterus, locomotor ataxia, 
or »ven malignant disease. The ache is simply a 
symptom. Admittedly manipulation and rubbing 
may temporarily relieve discomfort, but to allow 
such patients to progress slowly from bad to worse, 
while ridiculous efforts are made to cure them by 
spinal manipulation, is a proceeding positively criminal. 
Not only this, but in these cases forced movements 
may be harmful in the highest degree. 

When detection of the beginnings of disease and 
the practice of truly preventive medicine are upheld 
as new ideals for the doctors, no more unfortunate 
means could be found to delay their realisation than 
press and other encouragement of a public which 
wasies time and money upon such ridiculous “ cults ” 
as osteopathy. 

Nothing has ever been achieved by its exponents 
which could not have been done better and with far 
less risk by skilled massage and skilled medical 
supervision, 

As the British Medical Journal tersely puts it, 
osteopathy is little more than a_ terminological 
adaptation of bone-setting, with the site of the 
operation cleverly transferred from the knee or ankle, 
where results (if any) can at least be seen, to the 
backbone, where they cannot. 








Cow’s Journey. 


At Ulverston Police Court, Mr. T. C. Irving and Mr. 
J. W. Abbott were summoned for allowing a cow to be 
sent by rail from Kendal to Ulverston when the calving 
of the animal was reasonably probable. It was stated 
that Mr. Irving purchased a calving cow from Mr. Abbott, 
and that it was sent by rail from Kendal to Ulverston 
(only a short distance), and that on arrival it was found 
to have calved. 

For the defence it was stated that there were no signs 
of calving when the cow was put on train at Kendal, but 
the journey took twelve hours. The magistrates dis- 
missed the case, stating that the journey ought not to 
have occupied so long, and that the length of the journey 
probably had something to do with the calving. 


The Gloucestershire Agricultural Committee is urging 
the Ministry to provide premiums for the encouragement 
of the breeding of shire horses, and also an extra premium 
for light horses of the Welsh cob type, as it is considered 
the latter would be of great advantage to agriculturists 
in general and to small-holders in particular. 


Three hundred cattle out of a consignment of 718 died 
at sea on the French steamer Georgette, in which they 
were embarked at Buenos Aires for Bilbao. The cause of 
death was probably the tropical heat. 
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‘‘MEAGRE EMOLUMENTS.”’ 


In referring last week to the 12th Report of the 
Development Commission we reported the statement 
that “the emoluments of the Veterinary Practitioner 
are meagre as compared with those of the medical 
man,” 

Many Presidential Addresses have been delivered 
to divisional meetings dealing with the need to raise 
the social status of the profession, and various have 
been the reasons alleged for the lack of the recognition 
which is properly due to the Veterinary Surgeon. 
Some have blamed the College bye-laws with regard 
to preliminary education, asserting that a higher 
educational standard is necessary to raise the profession 
to a higher social level. Others seem to feel that it 
is in the very nature of animal medicine that it should 
be on a lower plane than that of human medicine, 
There are also, of course, those who lay all the blame 
on the Council of the R.C.V.8., or on the Council of 
the National, forgetting that the R.C.V.S. does and ihe 
National should consist of the whole body of the 
profession. 

In our opinion the cause of the state of affairs 
complained of is easy to locate. 

It is not the fact that the general educational 
standing of the veterinary student is appreciably 
lower than that of the other professions. 
than that required for some professions which enjoy 


It is higher 


a higher or at least as high a grade in the social scale. 
[t is not general education alone that secures a high 
social standing. Nor is it true that in the highest 
velerinaria 
though that was probably true when Vegetius wrote ii 
fourteen 
Indeed a case could very easily be made out to show 


sense ars post medicinam secunda est. 


centuries ago. The healing art is one. 


that considered as to area covered, and success 
achieved, the veterinary art must rank with the first, 
In any case the profession one practises is not the 
criterion by which a man’s social status is judged. 
If any stigma attaches to a man because he is a 
veterinary surgeon, it is not because the profession 
takes a low rank scientifically ; we rather think it is 
due to some simple cause such as is indicated in the 


* The 


The Development Com- 


sentence quoted at the head of this column, 
emoluments are meagre.” 
mission does not say that they are deservedly meagre. 
It merely states the fact. 
ture to assert, because the profession has been forget- 


They are meagre, we ven- 
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ful of its watchword, * Vis Unita Fortior.” Where- 
ever the emoluments either of the general practitioner 
or of the veterinary official are meagre. it is the 
supineness of the profession that is to blame. _ If, 
as ought to be the case, every practising Veierinary 
Surgeon in Great Britain and Ireland was an active 
member of the * National.” and each one remembered 
that he must ** play for his side,” his own social stand- 
ing would be raised and his ability to maintain it 
would be strengthened in measure with his loyalty 
to the welfare of the whole body. It is the man who, 
after getting his diploma. goes into practice and 
straightway forgets thai he belongs to a body of 
considers his brother 


gentlemen, who 


an opponent whom he must underbid, 


professional 
practitioner 
and who gradually turns his profession into a com- 
petitive business, it is he who lowers the profession 
and his own status together. 

Consider, for example, what would happen if The 
Veterinary Profession was a united body, eager and 
ambitious and jealous of its prestige, when an adver- 
tisement appeared such as that of the Ministry of 
Agriculiure for fully qualified Veterinary Surgeons 
as Inspectors under the Diseases of Animals Acts, ete.. 
Surely 
it would be a simple matter to bring such pressure to 


at a commencing salary of £200 a year, 
bear on the Ministry as would lead them to a juster 
appreciation of the worth of a qualified man’s services, 
It is not as if we were without moral support from 
without. Lord Lambourne and others have publicly 
denounced the inadequate salaries offered to men who 
have extremely important duties to fulfil. We 
know that many municipalities offer better salaries 
and prospects than the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
ought to be the one administration to offer the highest 
inducements to those of our young graduates who 
desire a State appointment. If the profession could 
act as a whole and refuse to accept appointments 
on such terms, it would be doing a service not only 
to the profession itself, but also to the country. If 
you offer ‘meagre emoluments,” you cannot expect 


first class officers, and if you have second or third 


class officers to carry out State work, you will inevit- 
ably have that work performed less efficiently, and. 
therefore less economically. It is at bottom a national 
question, a question of the public interest, and we 
trust that even if it is too late to alter the terms of 
the appointments now being made, the Ministry may 
be induced to remedy what is quite as great a 
“national disgrace’ as the small amount of State 
assistance granted to Veterinary Research. 

Let idealists say what they will, in the world as it 
is you cannot secure a high social standing for a 
profession that is poorly paid. Unless, therefore. 
the profession is prepared to take united action to 
secure satisfactory emoluments, it will have to remain 
content with the social position allotted to those 
whose emoluments are meagre. 
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Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTOR UNDER DISEASES OF 
ANIMALS Act, 

The Salaries Committee has had under consideration 
the advertisement which appeared in the advertise- 
ment columns of our issue of the 18th November last, 
inviting applications for the appointment as Inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Act, with a salary 
commencing at £200 per annum, rising to a maximum 
of £400, plus the Civil Service Bonus, together with 
travelling and subsistence allowance. 

Some correspondence has also been received con- 
cerning the salary offered, pointing out that £200 
per annum was below the minimum salaries recom- 
mended by the National Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation for inspectors. 

The salaries referred to were published in the 
Veterinary Record on the 30ch May, 1922, and were 
as follows :-— 

Junior Assistant Inspectors. 

(a) Without D.V.S.M. or equivalent post-graduate 
degree £250; increasing by annual in- 
crements of £25 to £350. 

(b) With D.V.S.M. or equivalent post-graduate 
degree, £300; increasing by annual in- 
crements of £25 to £400. 

Senior Assistant Inspectors. 

£400, increasing by annual increments of £25 to 
£500. 

Chie/ Veterinary Inspectors. 

According to the responsibility of the appoint- 
ment :—Minimum £500 per annuin. 

No one reading the advertisement referred to would 
be able to form an opinion as to the amount of the Civil 
Service Bonus, which is included as part of the salary. 
At the present time the Civil Service Bonus on a 
£200 salary amounts to £120, which brings the total 
salary plus bonus to £320 per annum, which is a higher 
figure than the minimum recommended by the 
N.V.M.A. for Junior Assistant Inspectors. 

It may be suggested that the bonus, being a fluctu- 
ating amount, is subject to further reduction, but it is 
more than probable that it will never become 
materially reduced below that figure, since it is based 
on the cost of living compared with the pre-war 
standard, while, on the other hand, it is almost in- 
evitable that the bonus, either wholly or in part, will 
be incorporated, sooner or later, in the salary. 

With the duties of the appointment, the hours of 
labour, ete., the Salaries Committee obviously is not 
concerned, but it was thought desirable that attention 
should be drawn to the apparent, but not real, dis- 
crepancy between the advertisement as produced 
and the minimum scale of fees recommended by the 
N.V.M.A. 

With regard to the exertion of any control over 
salaries by the National, however, the Salaries Com- 
mittee would emphasise that any action can only 
become effective if practically the whole of the 
profession were active members of the Association, 
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so that this body could undoubtedly claim to speak 
with a united voice for the profession. 

The imporiance ot joining the * National ” with this 
object in view is, perhaps, particularly urgent so far 
as the younger members of the profession are con- 
cerned ; otherwise, while the “National” may speak for 
the majoriiy and endeavour to obtain better remuner- 
ation, the minority may seize the opportunity for 
‘ vetting in,” 

Vis Unita Forrior. 

Relative to this question of veterinary salaries, the 
British Medical Journal of November 18th contained 
the following note : 

“In arecent issue of the Veterinary Journal (October) an 
appeal is made to the younger members of the veterinary 
profession not stupidly to rush for small and inadequately 
paid posts ; * even for the miserable pittance of £200 a year 
offered by our Government department there seems to be 
no difficulty in obtaining qualified men whose professional 
education has taken four, and in some instances five, years 
of hard study.” The action of the medical profession in 
abiding by the advice of the British Medical Association, 
and the influence the Association can exert, are held out as 
examples to the younger veterinary surgeons, who are 
asked loyally to support the efforts of the Salaries Com- 
mittee of the National Veterinary Association to obtain 
what is after all, as food and rents stand nowadays, barely 
a living wage. Particular reference is made to the action 
taken by the British Medical Association in regard to the 
remuneration of a tuberculosis officer which resulted in his 
salary, which had been £500 a year, being raised by steps 
to a maximum of £750. Our contemporary suggests 
that loyal support of the National Veterinary Association 
by the members of the veterinary profession, as the British 
Medical Association has the support of the great majority 
of the medical profession, will have a similar effect. It is 
astonishing to learn from such good authority that a miser- 
able salary of £200 a year is offered by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and still more astonishing that it is accepted 
by the members of a learned profession. On such a salary, 
as our contemporary says, ‘he can barely exist. A 
chauffeur is much better off, both as regards pay and the 
position he has to keep up.’ ‘The motto of the Veterinary 
Association is, we learn, Vis Unita Fortior. We may 
venture to express the hope that the members of the 
veterinary profession will agt up to it, and we wish the 
Veterinary Association and the Veterinary Journal 


’ 


success in their efforts.’ 








According to Mr. D. Grant, of the European Student 
Relief, who has been an eye-witness of the scenes he 
describes, these are more appalling and _ heartrending 
than even the speeches and photographs published by 
Dr. Nansen would lead one to imagine. At present 
15,000 students in Russia are being kept alive by one 
daily meal provided in the kitchens by the European 
Student Relief. British Universities and Colleges are 
desirous of raising a relief fund of £15,000, which works 
out at a contribution of 6s. from each and every British 
student. Communications should be addressed and all 
remittances sent to the Universities Committee of the 
Imperial War Relief Fund, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 
contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 


A Milk Calculus. 
By K. P. Epwarps, M.R.C.V.S., Mold. 


The subject was a primipara, calved some months, 
und had milked well until an obstruction appeared in 
one front teat; curdling of the milk began: at lasi 
it became impossible to milk the quarter, and I was 
called in. I found the quarter hardened and slightly 
enlarged, and in the teat a number of irregularly- 
shaped bodies which were free and easily movable 
up and down the duct, could be felt and pushed up 
into the sinus. Judging that I might be able to 
dilate the duct and withdraw the offending bodies, 
whatever they might be, [ injected cocaine and tried 
dilatation. Whilst using finger pressure on the sinus 
at the top of the teat, however, there suddenly 
appeared to drop into it a solid body much larger 
than those previously felt, and, realising that to 
extract this through the duct would be impossible, 
I decided to cut down on it. This was easily aecom- 
plished without pain or resistance, and three ordinary 
cotton sutures were deeply inserted into the teat 
wound, as I had no surgical suture material with me. 
I extracted fourteen hard, greyish white, brittle 
bodies of varying sizes and shapes, which, now they 
are thoroughly dry, weigh 12 grains, but some were, 
I fear, lost by being flushed through the operative 
wound when first made. The largest piece is prac- 
tically flat, weighs four grains, is nearly half-an-inch 
long by a quarter broad, with a smooth polished 
surface on one side, the other being rough and inden- 
ted. The other 13 pieces are of all shapes and sizes, 
but nearly all of them have one polished surface, and 
the other rough. Attached to the large and two 
other of the pieces, were shreds of a connective 
tissue-like material, visible in the specimens now, 
though dried up. 

I am of opinion that the various pieces were at one 
time a composite whole, and that they were attached 
to the gland in the sinus, but had become detached 
and broken up at various times, as in the case of the 
larger piece. 

This, to me interesting, little case, cost a hen its 
life, and I blame myself as a “ henicide,” because it 
need not have done so, only that in my wrath, I did 
not stop to consider. This is why I murdered the 
hen. I had placed the calculi in a basin, and the 
basin behind me on the shippon floor, and proceeded 
to suture the teat. Whilst doing so I heard a sound 
like “ tink-tink,” and looking behind me, saw a hen, 
her head bent over the precious basin, with her eye 
cocked on one side, and a “ note of interrogation ” 
in it. Rightly so, she was asking for more, but had 
just gobbled the last of the inspissated milk nuggets, 
carelessly left for her delectation. I closed the door 
with murder in my heart, asked the farmer the price 
of pullets, seized the raider, screwed her neck, opened 
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her crop, recovered my “ nuggets,” and drove home— 
only to strike on the way the most humiliating thought 
that, as a surgeon and a man whose mission is to 
conserve animal life, I should have surgically opened 
the bird’s crop, winnowed out my treasure, and 
stitched her up again. Alas, the errors of a hasty 
temper! The case has done well, normal milk has 
returned, and the teat wound has healed beautifully. 
Whether a stricture of the duct will ensue later one 
must “* wait and see.” 


Delayed Internal Hemorrhage. 


By Professor G. H. Woo _pripnGr, Royal Veterinary 
College, London. 





The subject of this note was a large type of Irish 
terrier, which, on rushing behind a iram, was run over 
by a motor bicycle at about 11-30 a.m. The dog 
was very dazed when picked up and apparently 
stunned. He was brought along to the College, and 
for a while appeared to be both semi-conscious and 
unable to stand. 

On examination, ribs on his right side were felt 
to be bent inwards at the junction with the sternal 
cartilages, but no actual fractures were suspected. 
His mucous membranes appeared to be normal in 
colour, but the extremities were very cold. Methy- 
lated ether (10 minims) was injected hypodermically, 
and the dog appeared to revive, raised his head and 
licked his master’s hand. 

He was then put quietly aside and left under 
observation to await developments. The owner 
was informed that it was utterly impossible to indi- 
cate the severity of any internal injury that might 
have been sustained, but that it was possible that he 
might recover, since in so many similar cases that 
have come under one’s observation the dogs had 
rather miraculously escaped serious complications. 

Nothing of importance appeared to develop until 
after two o'clock, when the dog was found to be 
more drowsy and the breathing rather shallow. He 
expired at 2-30 p.m. 

At the post-mortem examination the dog was found 
to have died from internal hemorrhage, the spleen 
being divided with two disiinet portions at about 
the middle. Beyond some bruising under the skin 
of the chest wall no other injuries were discoverable. 

The remarkable feature of the case appears to me 
to be the comparatively long interval of three hours 
between the infliction of the injury, with severance of 
the spleen, and death, since one would have expected 
rapid internal hemorrhage and collapse in such a 
severe injury. 


Some Notes on Anthrax in Pigs. 


By Raten Bennett, F.R.C.V.8., Romford. 
On September 17th last I was asked to examine 
the carcase of a cow which had been found dead that 
morning and had subsequently been “ dressed.” 
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The post-mortem appearance was typical of anthrax, 
and microscopical examination of blood smears 
confirmed that diagnosis. So far the case is a very 
ordinary one, but I found on enquiry that before my 
arrival part of the offal, including the udder, had been 
fed to some pigs on the farm. These pigs were in 
two lots: (1) a large boar and two large sows in one 
sty, and (2) 19 small store pigs in an open yard. I 
watched with much interest the result of this heavy 
infection with anthrax blood. On the morning of 
the 20th inst., 7.e., after an incubation period of 72 
hours, two of the small store pigs were found dead. 
At the same time it was obvious that the boar and 
two large sows, and also most, if not all, of the rest of 
the “stores” were affected. The three large pigs 
and three “‘ stores’ had very swollen throats, causing 
great dyspnoea, and were very ill. The remaining 
“ stores’ looked thin, tucked up and dejected. On 
the 22nd inst. the boar and one large sow and three 
more store pigs died. I quite expected that the 
other large sow and at least one more store pig would 
also die, as they were very bad indeed, and scarcely 
able to stand. Much to my surprise, both these and 
also all the remainder of the store pigs recovered. The 
“ stores” were all apparently quite well again by the 
ninth day after receiving the infected food. The one 
large sow which recovered was ill for somewhat longer, 
but was well on the road to recovery in 14 days, and 
at the end of three weeks was apparently as well as 
ever again, except that she had lost a good deal of 
condition. 

No treatment was attempted in these cases beyond 
giving small doses of magnes. sulph. in the food and 
encouraging the pigs to eat as much as possible. The 
pigs were kept strictly isolated, and all drainage 
from the pens was thoroughly disinfected, as were 
the pens themselves. - 

On microscopical examination of blood from the 
dead pigs a few anthrax bacilli were discovered, but 
not in sufficient numbers to indicate that microscopic 
examination of blood films would be at all a reliable 
method of diagnosis in pigs. I also examined smears 
made from the exudate taken from the swellings 
around the neck, and in this exudate the bacilli were 
found in fairly large numbers. 

No more cases occurred amongst the cows. The 
origin of the outbreak is somewhat uncertain, but I 
think most probably it was due to infected Bombay 
cake, although this point was not proved. 

To my mind the interesting points here are :- 

1. That the incubation period of anthrax in pigs 
is seen to be about 72 hours, and so does not differ 
much from the average incubation period in cattle. 

2. That notwithstanding the fact that the incuba- 
tion period is as brief in pigs as it is in cattle, yet pigs 
are very resistant to the disease, even in the face of 
exceedingly heavy infection. In view of these cases 
it is somewhat difficult to believe that pigs would be 
likely to become infected under ordinary circumstances, 
for example, from infected pastures or contaminated 
feeding stuffs such as cakes or meals, as apparently 
their natural immunity is sufficiently high to overcome 
at once anything but an extremely heavy infection. 

3. That even when pigs become infected and 
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clinically ill, a large proportion of recoveries may be 
looked for. In these cases the recoveries amounted 
to just over 68 per cent. of affected pigs. 


The Significance of Straining. 

Mr. Geoffrey H. Livesey, of Brightlingsea, Essex, 
writes as follows ; -With reference to your remarks 
as to the significance of * straining,” the following 
case may be of interest. A mongrel terrier was 
brought to me with a history of continual ineffective 
straining for two days. The rectum was found to be 
empty; no obstruction was present, as motions were 
passed at intervals and food was taken. No hard 
lump could be detected by digital examination of the 
abdomen, Sedatives were given and the symptoms 
abated somewhat, but continued in a lesser degree 
for two more days, when the dog passed a small 
dress hook, such as are used with an eye on ladies’ 
dresses. From that time onward all straining ceased, 
and the dog resumed his normal habits. I have seen 
persistent straining in cases of tuberculosis, especially 
where the mesenteric glands have become greatly 
enlarged, also in one case of an enormously enlarged 
spleen. These large masses in the abdomen having 
a certain amount of freedom of movement evidently 
cause great discomfort, which the dog evidently hopes 
to remove by straining. I[ agree with you that 
straining in an old animal is dangerous, sometimes 
even enough to cause collapse and death. In such 
vases a purgative should not be employed until one 
is very sure of one’s diagnosis. 


SOUNDNEsS STATISTICS. 

The Horse Breeding Act, 1918, has now been in force 
for three complete seasons. Official returns have been 
published of the results of its operation during 1920, 
1921, and 1922, when compulsory licensing of entire 
horses was in force. The comparative returns point to a 
substantial reduction in the amount of unsoundness in 
horses presented for licence by the Board of Agriculture 
for Scotland In 1920 application for licences was made 
on behalf of 750 Clydesdale stallions in Scotland, and 
10 per cent. of these applications were refused. In 1921 
the number of applications was 707, and the number of 
refusals was fully 5 per cent. In 1922 the number of 
applications fell to 589; the number of refusals was 33, 
or 5°6 per cent. Even more satisfactory are the results 
disclosed in the tables of the disqualifying diseases. In 
1920 the number of horses turned down for stringhalt 
was 18, in 1922 it was 5; the number turned down for 
shivering in 1920 was 4, and in 1922, 2; for roaring or 
whistling 24, reduced to 10; for sidebone 9, reduced 
to 8; for ringbone 4, reduced to 2; for bone spavin 5, 
reduced to 1; for defective genital organs 8, reduced to 
3: and for defective conformation 5, reduced to 3. In 
1920, 80 Clydesdale stallions were refused licence as 
being unsound, while in 1922 the number was 34. The 
numbers in 1920 suggest the extent to which unsound 
stallions had been used prior to this compulsory licensing, 
and the numbers in 1922 indicate the extent to which 
unsound stallions were being kept off the road. No 
doubt some of these unsound horses were being offered 
for service at home, but except in the case of good horses 
disqualified on account of defective genital organs, it 
is scarcely likely that they would be liberally patronised. 
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Abstracts and Reviews. 


Anatomical Notes on the Accessory Organs of the 
Eye of the Horse. 


Sir Frederick Smith has enriched veterinary 
literature by his account of a careful and painstaking 
investigation of the accessory organs of vision of the 
horse. No description hitherto has contained such 
a wealth of detail gleaned from dissections that have 
obviously been not only numerous but also minate ; 
and it is a little misleading to employ the title “ ana- 
tomical notes.”” The communication deals with 
the periorbita, the muscles, fascia, nerves and fat 
deposits within the orbit, the membrana nictitans 
(palpebra tertia), the lachrymal apparatus and the 
eyelids. In his deseription of the muscles, the author 
is apparently very reluctant to break away entirely 
from the old conception of the retractor as consisting 
of four bundles alternating with the recti. The 
reluctance must rest on sentimental grounds only 
for the retractor of the horse has none of that pre- 
cision of definition that obtains in some mammals, 
of which the dog is an example. In the description 
of the fascia associated with the recti, the reader 
will doubtless understand that, in speaking of a 
“bursa” for each muscle, the author does not intend 
it to be understood that there is a synovial sheath 
around each rectus muscle. Nor, referring to the 
section dealing with the eyelids, that actual cartilage 
enters into the formation of the tarsus. 

The paper should be read with care by all who 
wish to obtain sound information respecting the 
contents of the orbit accessory to the eyeball, and 
we hope that the author will complete the work he 
has begun by as detailed an examination of the 
eyeball itself. 

(ANATOMICAL NOTES ON THE ACCESSORY ORGANS 

OF THE Eye or THE Horse. Sir Frederick Smith. 

Journ. Anat., 1922, lvi., 366-389.) 


Animal Diseases Report. 
At a council meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, on Wednesday, Ist November, the Earl df 
Northbrook, the Veterinary Committee, 
presented the report made by Sir John M’Fadyean, 
showing the number of outbreaks of disease among animals 
for the preceding 13 weeks (up to 22nd October). 
Anthrax.—During the quarter 84 outbreaks of anthrax, 
with 93 animals attacked, were confirmed, as against 88 
outbreaks and 137 animals attacked during the corres- 
Of these 41 were in England, 


chairman of 


ponding period of last year. 
42 in Seotland, and one was in Wales. 
breaks for the year now number 406, with 463 animals 
attacked, as against 398 514 
attacked at the same date last year. 

Swine Fever.—During the same period 283 outbreaks 
of swine fever were confirmed, or 43 more than during 
the corresponding period of last year. Five outbreaks 


The total out- 


outbreaks and animals 
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were in Wales, 10 in Scotland, and 269 were in England. 
The total outbreaks for the year now number 999, or 
eight fewer than last year. 

Sheep Scab.—During the quarter 73 outbreaks of sheep 
scab were reported, as against 35 during the same period 
last year. There were 39 outbreaks in England, 17 in 
Wales, and 17 in Scotland. The Scottish outbreaks 
occurred in the following counties :—11 in Argyll, 2 in 
Inverness, one each in Stirling, Berwick, Perth, and Ross 
and Cromarty. The total outbreaks for the year now 
number 488, as against 434 last year. 

Parasitic Mange.—During the quarter 128 outbreaks 
of parasitic mange (11 in Scotland) and 132 animals 
attacked were reported, as against 126 outbreaks and 
308 animals attacked during the same period last year. 
The total outbreaks for the year now number 893, with 
1,267 animals attacked, as against 1,837 outbreaks and 
2,802 animals attacked last year. 

Glanders.—During the quarter three outbreaks, with 
one animal attacked in each, have been reported. The 
total outbreaks for the year now number four, with four 
animals attacked, as against 11 outbreaks and 37 animals 
attacked last vear. 


Foot-and-Mouth only 


Disease..—During the 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
confirmed, both in pigs. The first occurred in Lancaster 
in the week ended 26th August, and the second in Middle- 
sex during the third week in October. The total outbreaks 
since the beginning of the year now number 1,126, and in 


quarter 


two have been 


connection with these 55,007 animals have been slaugh- 
tered as diseased or exposed to infection. During the 


past week four further outbreaks have occurred, viz., 
one in the county of Oxford, two in Surrey, and one in 
Middlesex, but particulars have not yet been published 
regarding these. 

Rabies.—No case of this disease has been confirmed 
during the quarter, and the only case since the beginning 
of the year is the one which occurred during the week 


ended 13th May. 











Association Reports. 





Central Veterinary Society. 





ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society was held at the Holborn Res- 
taurant, Kingsway, on Thursday, 2nd November, 
1922, the President, Captain A. E. Willett, being in 
the Chair. 

There were present  -Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Maj.- 
Gen. Sir J. Moore, Mr. F. W. Willett, Maj. P. W. 
Dayer-Smith, Capt. Hamilton Kirk, Capt. W. G. 
Evans, Capt. G. Dunlop Martin, Capt. O. S. Broad- 
hurst, Mr. J. Willett, and Capt. J. F. Macdonald. 
Hon. Secretary. 

Visitor ---Capt. H. D. Sparrow. 

The minutes of the previous Ordinary Meeting 
were taken as read and signed. 
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A letter was read from Mrs. Garnett thanking the 
Society for their vote of sympathy on the death of 
her husband. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
Fellows of the Society :—-Col. A. Smith, Capt. W. K. 
Townson, Capt. A. H. Andrews, H. L. Roberts, Esq.. 
and Capt. H. D. Sparrow. 

Following the Ordinary Meeting, the Annual 
Dinner was held in the Gordon Room, when a com- 
pany of 85, including many ladies, sat down. 

The Royal toasts being duly honoured, Mr. Sumner, 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
rose and proposed the toast of the Central Veterinary 
Society. 

Mr. SuMNER: I esteem it a great honour to be a 
guest of the Central Veterinary Society, and a still 
greater honour to be called upon to propose the 
toast of the Society. It is a Society to which we all 
look up, and it is, perhaps, the premier Society of 
this country, after—of course—-our own County 
Society. However, whatever the Society may be, 
it is not antiquated, but is quite up-to-date, and has 
an unbeatable reputation. 

I will not preach coalition here as it is not very 
popular, but I think our profession and the medical 
profession should co-operate. It would be a great 
advantage both to the medical profession and to the 
public. 

It is nice to think that the President announced, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, you may smoke,”’ and also 
that we shall soon have a lady member of our pro- 
fession—I refer to Miss A. Cust. Miss Cust has 
spent her life in alleviating and preventing animal 
diseases. I rejoice in the fact that the R.C.V.S. has 
granted her request to submit to an examination, 
and, if successful in her effort, to admit her to the 
membership of our profession. In the event of Miss 
Cust desiring, after qualification, to become a Fellow 
of this Society I trust you will receive her with open 
arms. TI feel sure women will be equal to us in many 
branches of veterinary practice before very long. 

I now have to make reference to a sad occurrence. 
A very remarkable personage has been taken from 
us—I refer to the late Secretary, Mr. MacCormack. 
One of his life’s ambitions was to help and promote 
he interests of the Veterinary profession, and I hope 
and feel sure that the new Secretary will ably fill 
his present position and that the Society will go on 
to prosperity. , 

I now give you the toast of the Central Veterinary 
Society, coupled with the name of the President, 
Captain A. E. Willett. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding to the toast of the 
Central Veterinary Society, said: On behalf of the 
Central Veterinary Society it gives me great pleasure 
to thank the President of the Royal College of Veterin- 
ary Surgeons for the very eulogistic terms he employed 
in proposing this toast. 

The Central has had many distinguished Presidents 
in the past, and in our retiring President, Mr. Livesey, 
we had one of the very best and most energetic of 
gentlemen, and one who has added to the success of 
the past session to a larg: degree. 





Mr. Sumner has touched upon a few points on 
which I should have spoken, but has probably dealt 
with them better than T could have done. 

One point in particular is the great loss to the 
Society of the late Mr. MacCormack. He was part 
and parcel of the Society, and whatever he did 
succeeded, and it was largely owing to his assistance 
that we had such splendid papers and discussions. 

There is always the old saying, however, “ The 
King is dead: Long live the King!” and now the 
mantle has descended on Captain Macdonald. our 
present Secretary, who has so far acquitted himself 
well. He likes the work, and I am sure, in a short 
time, will not be surpassed as a Secretary. 

My brother at the end of the table, who has been 
taken for my father, tells me what to do and expects 
me to do it, and bullies me if I go wrong, so I must 
be careful what I say. (Laughter.) 

This Society has been in existence over 50 years, 
and we have Honorary Fellows in France, Italy, 
U.S.A.. and Canada, as well as many scientists of 
eminence in this country. 

Another thing I should mention, and that is, how 
much we appreciate the presence of ladies at our 
Annual Dinner, but this subject is much too large 
to be dealt with fully. 

It is my pleasing duty to mention another officer 
of the Society--our Hon. Treasurer. Mr. Stroud 
has been in office for 23 years, and has occupied his 
present office for nearly 20 years of that period. 
We consider Mr. Stroud’s work of such an outstanding 
character as to warrant the presentation to him of our 
Victory Medal, which I shall have much pleasure in 
asking him to receive. 

Mr. Stroud makes a success of everything he does 
for the C. V. S., and I am quite sure we cannot do 
better than to present him with this lovely medal, 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Stroud, will you please accept this medal 
from the Society with my congratulations 4 

Mr. Stroup: I appreciate very much the honour 
you have done me in presenting me with the Victory 
Medal of this Society, and I thank the President 
for the very kind words h¢ has used in making the 
presentation, and you all for the hearty manner in 
which you have endorsed his remarks. 

I had only been a member of this Society a few 
months before I became an officer, and shall have been 
in office continuously for 23 years on*the 2nd Feb- 
ruary next. ; 

I have always done my best for the Society, and, 
as long as God gives me health and strength, shall 
continue to use my best endeavours in furthering its 
interests and welfare. 

Thank you all once again for the honour you have 
bestowed upon me. 

Mr. J. B. Buxton, in proposing the toast of The 
Visitors, said: In their wisdom the Dinner Committee 
decided to entrust to me the proposal of the toast 
of our guests. It is a well-known fact that the 
success of functions such as this depends in no small 
measure upon the presence of the visitors. It is 


‘ probable that the early recognition of this fact has 
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been to a large extent responsible for the delightful 
gatherings which we have had in this building. We 
are indeed honoured to have as our guests to-night 
the Presidents of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, the Royal Society of Medicine, and of the 
Pharmaceutical Society. We also have Sir D’Arcy 
Power, who is renowned as a surgeon and also as a 
student of the History of Medicine. Colonel Nathan 
Raw, who is present, is equally well-known, not only 
by virtue of his endeavours to safeguard the interest: 
of medical and veterinary science in the House of 
Commons, but also on account of the hope he has 
raised in countless hearts as a result of his researches 
in the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. We 
also have a number of other equally illustrious guests 
with us to-night, and I ask them to gauge our appre- 
ciation of their presence by our manner of entertain- 
ment rather than by the length of this speech. I 
have much pleasure in proposing the toast of our 
Visitors. 

In responding to the toast of the Visitors, Colonel 
NaTHaNn Raw, ©.M.G., M.P., said: We would like 
to thank Mr. Buxton for the very kind and felicitous 
manner in which he proposed our toast. When I 
was asked to come as a guest I accepted with great 
pleasure, and have had as enjoyable a time as when I 
attended last year. 

I think Mr. Sumner said that coalition in polities 
is not very popular, but with regard to this question, 
as you know, nothing is very popular for a long time. 
There is, however, one thing that is always popular, 
and that is co-operation in the Society. 

As time goes on very great changes take place, 
we get better medicine and medical advice, both in 
the veterinary and medical professions, and I hope 
that very soon the veterinary profession will be a 
distinct branch of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
so that they may give the Royal Society of Medicine 
the benefit of their experience. 

At a discussion in the House of Commons it was 
estimated it had cost £1,000,000 to stamp foot-and- 
mouth disease out of the country. I ventured to 
suggest it was possible to eradicate it if the disease 
was studied and remedies applied. But I was asked, 
“Can you suggest any lines in which the disease 
could be eradicated ?” If the Society can elucidate 
this and suggest any lines on which the disease 
could be stamped out, the Government would be 
prepared to devote a reasonable sum to do it. I 
myself think that it would very much help to do 
away with many diseases if the people were educated 
more. Veterinarians should inform the public of 
the great importance which would result to them 
from a knowledge that tuberculosis is communicable 
from animals to human beings, because, until the 
public realise this, there will be ennui which will be 
difficult to overcome. If this was done away with 
I am sure you will agree that a great many diseases 
would not exist to-day. 

I thank you most sincerely for inviting me, 
and I hope in some future year I may have the honour 
to come again, 
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Sir W. Have-Wuire, K.B.E., M.D., who also replied, 
said: It always seems to me that the person who has 
to reply for the guests really has two things to do, 
those are to thank their hosts for the excellent dinner, 
also for the honour they have done them in inviting 
them there. 

The kind of dinner I have just had reminds me of 
a drawing by Phil May, who used to illustrate Punch. 
It consists of a man sitting in a chair and over him is 
a blood-thirsty barber with a razor. The barber 
says to his customer, *‘ I think we barbers are treated 
very hard because if we scratch a man we get fined 
3d., and if we cut him 6d., but to-day I don’t care a 
hang because I’ve backed the winner of the Derby.” 
(Laughter.) 

Well, that is the state of mind that such an excellent 
dinner invokes in me, and I have to thank you for 
the honour you have done me in inviting me here, 
and also for the very enjoyable time I have had. 

When I reflect upon my ignorance of veterinary 
medicine I am reminded of a man who was anxious 
to join the London Scottish because of their pretty 
uniform, so he went to the recruiting sergeant and 
told him he wanted to join. The sergeant asked him 
if he was born in Scotland? ‘‘ No,” was the reply. 


“Live in Scotland?” “No.” “Have you any 
property in Scotland?” “Oh yes, I have got 


property in Scotland.” ‘ Well,” said the sergeant, 
“in that case you may join.” Later on the sergeant 
went up to the newly-joined recruit and asked him 
what property he had in Scotland? ‘ Well,” was 
the reply. ““I sent my dirty linen to Pullars to be 
cleaned.”’ (Laughter.) Certainly I think I have no more 
right to be speaking before an assembly of veterinary 
experts than this man had to join the London Scottish, 
hence I appreciate greatly your having asked me. 

There is one thing I have had experience with that 
I honestly believe no other person in your profession 
ever experienced. Whilst in the country I came 
across a hedgehog ; I took it home and put it in the 
kitchen, and did not notice that the larder cupboard 
was open. The following morning when I came 
down I found that the hedgehog had got into the 
larder, upset a bottle of wine and drunk a considerable 
quantity of it. I can assure you it took me all day 
to bring the intoxicated animal to its senses again. 

I consider it a great honour to be asked here, and 
think in some ways you have a great pull over us. 
Where we deal with a single species, namely, human 
beings, you have to deal with all dumb animals, and 
it is my opinion that it would be a great advantage 
to ourselves if we could unite more than we do as one 
profession, studying disease as a whole. We who 
look after men and women would certainly learn much; 
perhaps, too, you would learn from us, for example, 
in mental diseases—-for as I came here I read in the 
evening paper such an interesting example of the 
mental power of dogs that I think they must suffer 
from mental disorders. 

A certain man made a boast to his friend that his 
dog would take a penny to a baker’s shop and bring 
back a bun, and his friend not thinking it possible 
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asked him to put it to the test. So the man gave 
his dog a penny and told him to fetch back a bun. 
The dog went to the shop but returned without the 
bun or the penny. Its owner could not understand 
the reason but decided to give him another penny 
thinking that buns might have got dearer. Again 
the dog returned without the bun, or the penny, 
whereupon the man was very much puzzled. So he 
went to the baker’s shop with the dog and his friend 
to clear up the mystery, and you may judge his 
surprise when he saw marked up, “ Buns, four for 
3d.” and the two pennies lying on the doorstep. 
which only goes to show the intelligence of the canine 
race, (Laughter.) 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for the excel- 
lent dinner and exceedingly pleasant time you have 
given us this evening. 

Mr. Neatruercot, also responding, said: The lot 
of the person who has to reply third for a toast is, 
I am sure you will all agree, not an enviable one. I 
am quite sure you will agree with me that the replies 
you have just heard on behalf of the Visitors have 
exhausted the subject. I may, however, say that I 
consider it a great honour that you have invited me 
to dine with you, and when I am again with my 
Society (the Pharmaceutical Society) I will tell them 
that you did me the honour to include my name 
with the toast, and I add my thanks for the very 
good dinner. 

Major-Gen. Sir Joun Moore, in proposing the 
toast of the Ladies, said he felt very highly honoured 
in being asked to do so. Fellows of the Central 
Veterinary Society met many times during the year, 
but only once a year had they the pleasure of meeting 
their ladies. He added that in a toast of this nature 
it was customary to associate it with sparkling wit 
and humour, but he preferred on this occasion to 
take a more serious line. He would, however, 
indulge in one poetical flight, “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world.” He was sure that if 
the gentleman who wrote those words could now 
visit this earth, he would find a very much changed 
hand, an altered cradle and a very different world. 
Women were much more to the fore than formerly. 
They were active in politics, and it would be seen 
from that day’s evening papers that Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Premier, was specially speaking to a community 
of them on political matters. He (Sir John) had no 
very great opinion of women as members of Parlia- 
ment. He thought that they were, perhaps, out of 
place in that respect, and attendance at the House of 
Commons was too strenuous; but he certainly con- 
sidered that they filled very useful réles on municipal 
councils and boards of guardians. There were many 
domestic and housing problems for the consideration 
of which they were admirably suited. An allusion 
had been made to women in their own profession. 
He was very much in favour of it. They were 
suitable for research work, for canine practice, and 
for the treatment of poultry. He commented on the 
good service performed by women during the war 
and made special allusion to the duty done by six 
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W.A.A.C. girls in his office in France, it being of 
interest to relate that all the statistics of wastage of 
animals of the Forces were kept by one sergeant and 
two W.A.A.C. workers. But it was in the home 
where they admired their women most. They 
looked to them for counsel and they got it; they 
required their love to help them on to success, and 
they were “ pals” always. 

Lt.-Col. H. 8. Mostey, D.S.0., in the course of 
a humorous response, said: I have not conferred 
with the ladies, and I really don’t know what they 
want me to say. I emphasise the point, in the event 
of my saying anything wrong, that the blame rests 
on me, 

First of all, we (that is to say, we ladies) agree with 
everything Sir John Moore said; we realis2 the 
evening would have been dull without us, we have 
added colour and gaiety to the proceedings, and 
sincerely hope that we have assumed an expression 
of intelligence during your technical speeches. 

We are puzzled somewhat that our toast comes 
last, but then it naturally follows that we have the 
last word, which is a woman's prerogative. 

Our last word to-night is, we thank Sir John Moore 
for proposing the toast, and you, Mr. President, and 
gentlemen, for the way you received it. 

Before sitting down, we should like to add that it 
is not a great effort to come to this annual gathering, 
in fact, we like coming, because then we are able to 
see our husbands home. (Laughter.) 

The evening was enlivened by an excellent musical 
programme in which the following artistes took 
part :—-Mi.s MacIntosh, Miss Una Worth, Miss Doris 
Smerdon, Mr. George Buck, and Mr, C. Finch. 


Notes and News. 
The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns 


Obituary. 

Tayior, Arruur C., 183 Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta, 
India. Graduated Dublin, 23rd July, 1906. Died 
Ist November, 1922. - 

Kuecn, JoHN THomas, Blandford, Dorset. Graduated 
London, 30th March, 1880. Died 20th November, 
1922. Aged 68. 

Kirk, J., Stewarton, Ayrshire. Graduated Glasgow, 
27th May, 1890. Died 15th November, 1922. Aged 
55. 

Tuomas, G. 8., Southgate, Chichester. “Graduated Lon- 
don, 17th December, 1891. = Died 3rd November, 1922. 
Aged 57. 

R.V.C. FoorBaLL SUCCESSES. 

Both the Rugby and Association clubs of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, have thus far this 
season carried out a very successful programme. 

The Rugby club in a series of six matches have won 
them all, the last one against St. Mary’s Hospital by 
6 points to nil. 

The Association section have played seven and _ lost 
only one. On November 23rd, the team beat St. Aloysin’s 


College by 6 goals to 3, 
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Roya SAnirary InNstiruTtE EXAMINATION. | 

At an Examination for Inspectors of Meat and other 
Foods, held at Bristol, on November 3rd and 4th, 1922, 
11 candidates presented themselves. 

The following five candidates were awarded certificates : 
Bishop, Alfred; Evans, James; Port Talbot ; Gould, 
Henry Mark; Lippett, Gilbert; and Taylor, Frank; Bristol. 

E. Waite Wattis, Deputy Registrar. 











Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 





| 
| 
| 
The late Captain Conder. 

Sir,—Having been Captain Conder’s fidus Achates while | 
on the Indian Frontier, the news of his death came as a | 
great shock to me. Captain Conder was esteemed and | 
respected by all who knew him, European and Indian. | 
Clean and straightforward, with an exceptional amount | 
of common sense and professional ability, I looked upon | 
him as one of the most promising youngsters of the day. | 
His family, with whom I am in sincere sympathy, has 
every reason to be proud of him.—Faithfully yours, 
R. F. Watt, M.R.C.V.S. 
128 Queen’s Road, Bayswater, London, W.2. | 
20th November, 1922. 





A Case of Virulent Distemper. 

Sir,—I have been interested in the discussion of the 
above case. I think that Mr. Parsons’ description of the 
condition as “‘fits’’ is very layman-like. It is not what 
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we should expect from a professional man, and it reminds 
me somewhat of the terms used by journalists and reporters 
when they write about “a seizure” and “ mazy bouts.” I 
am inclined to the opinion that Captain Kirk is right in 
describing this case as one due to the distemper virus, 
because, unfortunately, I have had five similar cases this 
year. The post-mortem symptoms in epilepsy are very 
scant, and not at all those described by Captain Kirk. 
I do not agree with the injection of morphia and aconite 
in these cases, but, unfortunately, whatever is done, the 
patient usually dies. One of the things that suggests 
itself is a hot bath and a brisk laxative, but morphia and 
aconite are only one degree less harmful than liquor 
strychnie and tr. of digitalis in some canine cases.— Yours 
truly, G. Mayatyt, M.R.C.V.S., Bolton. 





The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing :—— 

Communications from H. Buckingham, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.,* 
Norwich ; G. Mayall, Esq., M.R.C.V.S., Bolton; H. G. 
Simpson, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., Penang; F. H. Heney, Esq., 
M.R.C.V.S., Ranelagh, Co. Dublin. 








Army Veterinary Service. 
Lonpon Gazette. War Orrice. TERRITORIAL 
RESERVE. 
25th September.—Captain B. H. Benson, from R.A.V.C. 
to be Captain (September 23rd). 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 
2ist November.—Captain R. C. Allinson, M.C., late 
R.A.V.C., to be Captain with precedence as from Septem- 
ber 13th, 1915 (November 22nd). Captain R. C. Allinson, 
M.C., is appointed to command a Mob. Vet. Sec. (November 
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of Returns. 






















































































_ Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary 
Foot Gianders . sie . 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including ——, ee Swine Fever. 
Disease. Farcy).* — . 
Cases | 3 Ss ae : £8 % 23 ¢ 3s 
Period. Confirmed}: | 3 |e (Seg. [BAZ 3 a5 a 3 |B3ale 353 
8 | $ 3 i fe &.oe| $ &.«e| $§ Me oF S js oe 
| . - ; 2 pa Se o3\| 2 2s + 2 3s] ° ~"S = 
| Si2.| @* |g. $s sisse| * [s52) © Issel so (285 
2] 3t | 3 | $B S52 8le52| 4 fgp2) 2 [eps] 33 ss 
¢|/se/56/) & SEE. 2312s & [2S] & ETSI SE [238 
S)/esaqlec! ¢ [Sa leessies< 2 SB) g 3] Sa ess 
A/S |o |< ]° / =) < {6 < |S So In 
GT. BRITAIN. ——+| No. No. | No. No. | No No. No. No | No. No. | No No. | No 
Week ended 18th Nov., 1922... ot 7 7 l 11 ae - 11 12] 16 34 12 
Corresponding 1921 3 3 - 20 22 15 21 6 
se Tack in 1920 |... Hh 5 | 34 19 = B05 364 
1919 1 5 13 3 271 51 74 8 dl 18 
| 
Total for 46 weeks, 1922 as l 445 516 [1134 | 55238 4 4 920 1296 | 501 1151 | 440 
C li f 1921 22 i 434 554 43 2958 11 44 1892 2872 | 463 1104 | 413 
reso Te , 1920 | 30... | 374 448 | 78 | 10502 | 13 22 | 3290 5395 | 369 | 1672 | 679 
— | i9i9 fi47 5 [197 263 | 69 | 2959 | 22 58 | 4413 8732] 281 | 2069 | 956 
me ___Nors, _ The hgures for the current year are approximate only. "Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
IRELAND.  -  .) 6 ek ee a 
Outbreaks 
Week ended 18th Nov., 1922... | ‘le 7 5 26 
1921 ae io ae ae A a l 6 4| 5 
Corresponding Week in 1920 seis nies oo "3 ne ne 9 -} 4 
1919 me 7" oe a ae int ) en | 
Total for 46 weeks, 1922... ——... hes a ah ae 69 186 | 211 1199 
1921. PRERRAE 2 Se 72 242 1107 | 540 
Corresponding period in { 1920 ... RP -§ ot a: Yr es 90 298 13 | 35 
1919 Bo 1; 1 134 240 30 | 93 


























Nore. —The figures for the current year are approximate only, 





